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ON THE DATE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PERICLES 

Although Pericles (first pubUshed in 1609) is a play of problems, 
scholars are now virtually agreed in believing that the drama sub- 
stantially as it has come down to us was acted before May 20, 1608, 
the date of its entry on the Stationers' Register, and that the version 
so acted represents the reworking of an earlier drama on the Pericles 
story. Some scholars, indeed, believe that they can date this earlier 
production with some accuracy and determine its authorship with 
considerable certainty. Fleay, for example, affirms that Pericles 
was originally produced by Wilkins for the Globe, in 1606, and ridi- 
culed in The Puritan, entered on the Stationers' Register in August, 
1607.' In his Introduction to Shakespearean Study (p. 28), he argues 
that The Puritan was written in 1606, since July 13 is mentioned in 
the drama as falling on a Sunday, the case in the years 1600, 1606, 
1612. This theory, if accepted, would assign Wilkins' Pericles to 
rather an early date in 1606. 

A later theory is the one advanced by H. T. Baker ,2 that Wilkins, 
ca. 1607, wrote a complete drama on Pericles, probably using as his 
sources two dramas of the late sixteenth century, one dealing with 
Pericles and his wife, the other with the fortunes of Marina (p. 112). 
After Wilkins had disposed of his drama to the King's Company, 
thinks Baker, the company turned it over to Shakespeare for revision; 
and Wilkins in turn anticipated the publication of the play by pub- 
lishing, in 1608, his novel based essentially on his own version of the 
drama. The revival of interest in the Pericles subject late in 1607 
and in 1608, he believes, was probably due to the reprinting of Twine's 
Patterne of Painfull Adventures in 1607. 

Now, although D. L. Thomas' has given some very strong reasons 
for thinking that Wilkins had not anything to do with the play 
Pericles, and although Fleay's idea that the drama of Wilkins was 

1 Li/e of Shakespeare, p. 58. 
' PMLA, XXIII. 109 fl. 
» Eng. Stud., XXXIX. 210 ft. 
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178 T. S. Graves 

parodied in The Puritan (1606) is by no means convincing/ neverthe- 
less there is some reason for beheving that a play on Pericles was 
acted by the King's Company late in 1606 or early in 1607. In the 
event of such a performance, the reprinting of Twine's Painfull 
Adventures in 1607, instead of renewing the interest in the matter 
of Pericles, would be the result of a renewal of interest attending 
the performance of the play; and the view of Baker and Brandes 
regarding the transaction, as described above, between Wilkins and 
the King's Company would be seriously shaken. 

What evidence, then, have we for the performance of a Pericles 
late in 1606 or early in the following year ? 

In 1617 Foscarini, the Venetian ambassador, was tried for the 
neglect of his ambassadorial duties. One of the accusations brought 
against him was that he attended public comedies in England, and 
sometimes stood among the people in order to get a glimpse of a 
"spiritual daughter" of a certain monk.^ On April 17, 1617, a 
certain interpreter, one Odoardo Guatz, testified that he believed 
"all the ambassadors who have come to England have gone to the 
play more or less." And obviously giving a concrete illustration of 
a Venetian ambassador who attended the regular theater, he affirmed 
that "Giustinian went with the French ambassador and his wife 
to a play called Pericles, which cost Giustinian more than 20 crowns. 
He also took the Secretary of Florence."' 

Now let us try to determine as nearly as possible the date of this 
occurrence. Zorzi Giustinian arrived as ambassador in London on 
January 5, 1606/ he was recalled August 16, 1608/ he left London 
November 23, 1608.' Boderie, the French ambassador, arrived at 

• The "parody" of Pericles referred to by Fleay is the revival of Corporal Oath in 
V, ii, which parodies the scene of Thaisa's recovery; i.e., a corporal wounded in the leg 
and then drugged — a ruse planned early in the play for the sake of the plot — is a parody 
of a lady put into a coffin and revived by means of medicine and music. There are no 
verbal similarities between the two scenes, no similarities in general situation or in details 
such as would inevitably be the case in parody or burlesque. If the scene in The Puritan 
Is parody at all, then there is no reason for considering it a parody of Thaisa's recovery 
any more than a parody of various other resuscitations — Wyt's recovery in Wyt and 
Science, for example, or the revival of St. George through the agency of the doctor in 
BngUsh folk drama. 

' Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1615-17, p. 599. 

• Ibid., p. 600. 

tjbid., 1603-7, pp. 310-11. 

• Ibid., 1607-10, p. 160. • Ibid., p. 193. 
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On the Date and Significance of "Pericles" 179 

London on May 16, 1606 ;i he remained in England on his first mission 
for some time after the Venetian had returned to Italy. Boderie's 
wife, who before her marriage to him in 1595 had been married to 
Pierre de Hacqueville, was, as the result of her popularity at court, a 
great help to her second husband in ascertaining English conditions.* 
Whether she came over to England with her husband in May, 1606, 
I do not know, but she was certainly in London early in April of the 
following year; and she had been there long enough to become a 
favorite at court.' Evidently she remained with her husband until 
his return to France.* 

Giustinian seems early to have been on intimate terms with the 
Frenchman. On May 18, 1606, for example, he wrote that Boderie 
had arrived and "has publicly announced his intention of maintain- 
ing a close and perfect understanding with me I sent my 

secretary to him, and as soon as the formal reception is over I will 
visit him myself."* Before May 31 he had visited the French 
representative.* Boderie's letter of June 3, 1606, impUes more or 
less intimacy between himself and Giustinian {Ambassades, I, 76- 
77) ; a few days later Boderie and Giustinian were placed in the same 
compartment on their visit to Parliament (ibid., 95); and late in 
1606 the relationship between the two seems to have been excep- 
tionally close, a circumstance largely due to their common animosity 
to the Spanish ambassador and their jealousy of Spain in the matter 
of precedence at courtly functions. On February 15, 1607, Gius- 
tinian referred to "the French ambassador with whom I am on 
intimate terms."' The performance, then, referred to above, must 
have taken place after May 18, 1606; and there is no reason why 
Giustinian should not have invited the Frenchman and his wife 
to a play in November or December of 1606, or early in 1607. 

The Secretary of Florence referred to by Guatz is apparently 
Lotto, agent of the Grand Duke of Tuscany.* Molin, in his English 

1 Ibid., 1603-7, p. 351. 

* Ambas$ades de la Boderie, ed. 1750, pp. xxxvi-xxxix. 
» Ibid., II, 144. 

' Ibid., II, 310, 349; III, 122, 224. 
' Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, p. 351. 
« Ibid., p. 354. I Ibid., p. 466. 

« Cf. Wotton, ed. ol Smith, I, 388, note 2. 
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180 T. S. Graves 

report drawn up in 1607,' affirms that the Duke of Tuscany kept 
a secretary at the EngUsh court, "but without letters of credence, 
though he is recognized and honoured as a secretary. His charming 
manners render him highly agreeable to the King." He seems to 
have been in England as early as May, 1606." Just when he was 
withdrawn from James's court, I have been unable to ascertain, but 
it seems that he was in England as late as March 4, 1608. Speaking 
on this date of the petite guerre which seemed to be inevitable between 
England and Florence, Boderie writes that the Florentine Secretary 
was called before the English counselors and informed of the fact 
that six large ships were to be sent to make war on his native city.' 

The Secretary of Florence, then, was apparently in England 
during the entire period of Giustinian's residence there, but it seems 
hardly likely that the Venetian during the latter part of his embassy 
would have invited Duke Ferdinand's representative to a public per- 
formance in company with the French ambassador. From August, 
1607, until his death, the Duke of Tuscany was very unpopular 
in England;^ hence it is not probable that after this date, Giustinian, 
who was extremely eager to retain the good will of James, and who 
himself was apparently somewhat jealous of Tuscany, would have 
invited to a public spectacle the representative of an unpopular 
sovereign. In August, 1606, however, Giustinian's acquaintance 
with the Florentine's affairs implies a certain amount of intimacy. 
On August 10, for instance, he wrote that the " Grand Duke's secre- 
tary is doing all he can to obtain leave to raise the crews for two large 
ships which his master has bought at Amsterdam,"^ and on August 24 
he informed the Doge and Senate that the court had refused the 
secretary's request.' As we shall see later, there is a special reason 
why Giustinian should have invited the Secretary of Florence to a 
performance of Pericles late in 1606 or early in the following year. 

If, then, we beUeve, for reasons given above, that Giustinian 
took the French ambassador and the secretary of the Grand Duke 

■ Cal. stale Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, p. 520. 
' Ibid., p. 240. ' Ambaasadea, III, 154. 

'Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1607-10, pp. 29 St.; Smith's edition of Wotton, 
I, 387; Boderie, Ambaasades, III, 154; IV, 72-73. 
' Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, p. 385. 
« Ibid., p. 394. 
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On the Date and Significance of "Pericles" 181 

to Pericles before August, 1607, the occurrence must have taken 
place between May 18, 1606, and the date just given. The time 
of the Venetian's special performance can be further restricted, for, 
as we have already seen, the play was given in a regular theater. 
Now an examination of the table of plague deaths prepared by 
Murray* reveals the fact that the death-rate in London from the 
plague exceeded thirty between the week ending July 10, 1606, and 
the week ending November 13, 1606; and as Murray has pretty 
conclusively shown,^ the London theaters from ca. 1603 to ca. 1608 
were regularly closed whenever the weekly death-rate exceeded 
thirty. From November 13 to December 4, however, fewer than 
thirty people a week died of the plague in London; and on Novem- 
ber 16 Giustinian wrote that the plague had ceased and that Parlia- 
ment had been summoned.' On December 4 the death-rate had 
again exceeded thirty. Such remained the case until January 1, 
1607. Notwithstanding this fact Parliament remained in session, 
and the King's Company, which had returned from the provinces, 
acted nine plays at court between December 26, 1606, and February 
27, 1607.* 

A question of importance to us is whether the theaters remained 
closed during the two weeks, November 20 to December 4, or whether 
they opened soon after November 20, and remained open during 
the period between December 4 and the following January 8. Mur- 
ray inclines to the former view.* But he is hardly consistent; for 
on the same page he writes: "Though on five occasions the weekly 
death-rate from the plague reached thirty between January 8 and 
July 9, 1607, it seems probable that the theatres remained open. 
From July 9 to Nov. 19, however, the plague was more severe 
and the players were forced to travel." It is perhaps impossible to 
settle the matter definitely, but it seems to me just as probable that 
the King's Company, returning hastily to London late in November, 
1606, as soon as the death-rate fell below thirty, were allowed to per- 
form throughout December in preparation for the Christmas perform- 
ances. At any rate, the plague was not considered sufficiently severe 

1 Eng* Dram. Companies, II, 186. * JWwrroy, I, 151. 

' Ibid., II. 171 ft. 5 Ibid. 

' Cat. State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, 430. 
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182 T. S. Graves 

to interfere with the meeting of Parliament during the period in ques- 
tion or with the Christmas revels at the court. 

Assuming for the moment, then, that the King's Company was 
acting in London from ca. November 16 to January 1, 1607, what 
special reason presents itself why the Venetian ambassador should 
have paid more than twenty crowns for the performance of Pericles 
during this particular period ? The story is a rather long one; vari- 
ous details must be set forth. 

On October 19, 1606, Giustinian acknowledged the receipt of a 
dispatch from the Doge instructing him to buy ten thousand stara 
of good English grain to be shipped to Venice. "I must inform you," 
he says, "that for this exportation I shall require the royal warrant, 
which I shall take care to obtain so as to avoid the trouble that over- 
took the Grand Duke's agents in a similar affair."' On October 26 
he writes that, since grain is rapidly increasing in value, he has already 
begun to buy; and a part of the grain purchased was some "many 
days ago" spoken for by the agents of the Duke of Tuscany. "As they 
are away seeing to the dispatch," he remarks, " I had an opportunity 
to secure this."^ In the purchase of grain, he further observes, he 
is acting in great secrecy, since the rumor that he is buying grain for 
Venice, as had been the case with respect to the agents of the Duke 
of Tuscany, would raise greatly the price of the product desired.' 
On November 9 he received orders to buy grain up to the amount 
of 25,000 stara,-^ and before November 23 he had begged King James 
in the Doge's name for a license to export. James willingly promised 
to grant the desired license, but Salisbury, bitterly opposed to expor- 
tation, refused his permission and informed Giustinian that he would 
advise the king against issuing orders "so prejudicial to his country 
and his subjects," from whom came daily complaints and lamenta- 
tions on the subject of the exportation of grain.* Salisbury having 
a second time refused to allow him to ship the grain already pur- 
chased, Giustinian wrote on December 7 that he had appealed to the 
king, urging the royal license on the ground that "the grain was 
required solely to meet the needs of the Republic, and not, as in 

1 Cal. state Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, p. 412. 

2 Ibid., p. 414. ' Ibid., p. 428. 
» Ibid., p. 415. 5 Ibid., p. 434. 
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On the Date and Significance of "Pebicles" 183 

so many cases, to be sold again to the States of the Church and the 
Kingdom of Naples."* Salisbury, however, had spoken to the king 
on the matter, for James refused the license to export on the grounds 
that the granting of such a license did not strictly fall inside his 
province and that the exportation of a considerable amount of grain 
might occasion riots by the populace.^ "I shall see the Earl of 
Salisbury again on the matter of the leave to export the grain that 
is already bought," concludes Giustinian. "As the whole matter 
lies within him I will endeavour to find out some other way by which 
your Serenity may be served, for this is a country in which you can 
obtain in one way what could not be obtained in another." 

This sounds like bribery. At any rate Giustinian was successful 
in his labor, for on December 14 he wrote that he had obtained leave 
to export the grain already purchased; and he is in hopes that later 
on he may "obtain leave for the rest, when the price is lower." 
"Would to God," he exclaims, "I had to deal with no other force 
here than with the excellent King, a model of frankness and sincerity." 
On or before December 21, he had received the warrant for exporta- 
tion, though it was necessary to get the document signed twice by the 
royal hand,' a process of delay, thinks the Venetian, "done to ex- 
aggerate the favour conceded." On January 10, 1607, the ship bear- 
ing "600 quarters of corn" set sail for Venice.* 

Now let us suppose that while Giustinian was strenuously work- 
ing to accomplish the task discussed above, he should have conceived 
the idea of having a special presentation of Pericles, in which the 
hero, as a result of relieving by his shipload of corn the citizens of 
Tarsus, wins their gratitude to such an extent that they erect a 
statue in his honor and revenge with their own hands the ingratitude 
of their ruler and his wife toward their benefactor. Let us suppose 
that he should pay out more than twenty crowns for such a perform- 
ance, and that he should invite to be present the Secretary of Flor- 
ence, himself vitally concerned, as may well be impHed from the 
quotations above, in the exportation of grain to Italy. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that James and those informed as to Gius- 
tinian's desire to get the royal license would, in an age addicted to 

> Ibid., p. 439. 3 Ibid., p. 447. 

• Ibid., p. 440. < Ibid., p. 454. 
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seeing analogies, detect the analogy between the incident in Pericles 
and the situation in England? Would the king, when he heard of 
Giustinian's performance, fail to see the suggestiveness of such a 
performance under such circumstances — the opportunity of being 
to Venice, in a sense, what Pericles was to Tarsus ? And would not 
the populace, after this special performance of Pericles, be less inclined 
toward rioting when it learned that James had charitably signed the 
warrant for the shipment of English wheat to serve the needs of 
Venice? The populace, it should be remembered, was greatly in 
sympathy with Venice in her quarrel with the Pope; as early as 
June 21, 1606, Boderie wrote (I, 138-39) : " Je crois que s'il [Venetian 
ambassador] vouloit accepter tous les Anglois qui s'offrent d'aller 
servir la Seigneurie, il tireroit la moiti6 d'Angleterre." 

If one is convinced that the London theaters remained closed 
during the period November 20, 1606, to January 8, 1607, then let 
us suppose that soon after the theaters opened, and about the time 
when the ship of corn set sail for Venice, Giustinian who, as we have 
already seen, was in hopes of obtaining ultimately permission to 
export the full amount of wheat desired by Venice, and who during 
the period in question was especially anxious^ to retain the graces 
of James as a result of the impending trouble between the Curia and 
the Republic, conceived the plan of showing his appreciation of the 
greatness of the favor conceded "by England's excellent King, a 
model of frankness and sincerity," and that he should invite to be 
present at a play given with such an intention the Secretary of 
Florence, who also was quite naturally interested in the matter of 
exportation. Pericles presented at such a time and under such 
circumstances would assume a topical significance so far as the episode 
of the corn is concerned; and we may be pretty certain that those 
acquainted with Giustinian's exportation of grain would see in the 
play a graceful compliment to their sovereign. 

It is possible, too, that in an age eager to detect personalities 
in dramas the spectators who witnessed Pericles with the Venetian 
ambassador present would detect in the production other details 

' Cat. State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, pp. 460 ft. James openly declared himself 
In favor of the Eepublic, and in February, 1607, Giustinian proposed a league between 
Venice and England (pp. 470, 471). In March, 1607, he wrote that "the King waxes 
warmer and warmer on behalf of the KepubUc"; cf. Smith's ed. of Wotton, I, 81 fl. 
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On the Date and Significance of "Pericles" 185 

that tended to suggest King James in connection with the character 
of Pericles. In Gower, for example, the daughter of the hero is 
named Thaise; in Twine's Painfull Adventures her name is Tharsia; 
in Pericles she is Marina. She was named after the sea, we are told, 
but it is perhaps worth while to mention in this connection that James 
had born to him on April 19, 1605, a daughter of whom he was 
extremely fond. Mary was her name; she died in October, 1607. 

In Gower Taliart is ordered by the tyrant king to poison Appo- 
lonius; in Twine he is commanded to slay him either with a "sword 
or poyson." In the play Antiochus suggests that Pericles be poisoned, 
but a few lines farther on (I, i, 168-69) Thaliard remarks: 

If I can get him within my pistol's length, 
I'll make him sure enough. 

At a performance under such circumstances as those given above, 
it is at least conceivable that the Elizabethans should associate this 
incident with the alleged plot, discovered on July 17, 1606, of Neuce 
and Tommaso de Francchesi against the life of James.* In the trial 
of the men, the expression used by Francchesi, "good pistols and 
swift horses," was, it may be mentioned, urged as the most damning 
bit of evidence against the plotter; and as a result it was no doubt 
famihar enough to the gossipers and news-venders of the time. The 
government, writes Giustinian on August 2, is thinking of setting 
Ball free, but the plotter who used the words "a good pistol and a 
swift horse" will not easily get out of the Tower.'' 

In Gower the hero attracts the attention of his future bride and 
her father by his skill at a "game"; in Twine, by his dexterity at 
tennis. In the play, however, Pericles wins recognition by his 
prowess in a tournament. Again it is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with this deviation from the sources an incident that transpired 
in August, 1606. Late in July, Christian IV, king of Denmark, 
visited England, where he remained until the following August 21. 
Just before he left London an elaborate tournament was held in which 
he and apparently James participated; and Carleton, writing on 
August 20, refers to the success of Christian in the courtly pastime 

' Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1603-7, p. 375; ibid.. Domestic, 1603-10, pp. 323-26; 
Nichols, Progresses of James, II, p. 53, note 2; Boderie, Ambassades, I, 203 ft. 
» Cal. State Papers, Venetian. 1603-7. p. 383. 
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and the poor showing made by James "at the tilt.''^ On September 
6 Giustinian writes that the people of England are clamoring for war 
with Spain. "And so far have matters gone," he reports, "that at 
Hampton Court, where the Queen is, a letter has been picked up in 
which the King is urged to declare war, to leave the chase and turn 
to arms, and the example of his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, 
is cited, who for his prowess at the joust has won golden opinions."^ 
The queen, says Boderie, concealed this letter from James. Boderie 
comments as follows :' 

Si ce Paraugon du Roi de Dannemarck est venu k la connoissance de 
celui-ce, 5'aura bien 6t6 pour augmenter la jalousie qu'il avoit d6ja congue 
a I'encontre de lui ; car dis qu'il 6toit ici, il reconnut en plusieurs occasions, 
principalement lorsqu'ils couroient la bague & la lance, que le Peuple lui 
applaudissoit beaucoup davantage, & ouit, non sans un extreme d^pit, deux 
ou trois fois des voix confuses qui disoient, Ah que n'avons-nous un tel 
Roi. Et cela joint k quelques remonstrances qui lui voulut faire ledit Roi 
sur le traitement de la Reine, que celui-ce ne trouva nullement bonnes, a 6t6 
cause qu'ils ont demeur6 moins ensemble que I'un & I'autre au commence- 
ment ne faisoient 6tat. Tout cela s'est tenu couvert tandis que ledit Roi a 
6t6 ici; mais depuis son partement, le temps a fait ce qu'il a coutume de 
faire. 

In a period, then, when the bad showing made by the king at the 
tournament was fresh in the minds of the people, it is reasonable to 
think that not only those who witnessed the play with Giustinian as 
chief spectator, but also James, when he heard of such a performance, 
would recognize in the martial prowess of Pericles a compliment 
doubly acceptable in view of the recent showing at the tourna- 
ment in honor of James's Danish brother-in-law. And during a 
period, it may be noted, when thrusts at James were apparently 
rather frequent in the London theaters, flattery of any sort by his 
players would probably have been very acceptable to His Majesty. 

These deviations from Gower and Twine are slight; they may 
be accounted for in various ways; nevertheless the question arises: 
Were they made for the purpose of further identifying the James 
who served Venice in her need with the Pericles who rescued the 
citizens of Tarsus? Possibly! Possibly they were made at the 

> Cal. State Papers. Domestic, 1603-10, p. 329. 
' Ibid.. Venetian, 1603-7, p. 398. 

'Letter of September 1, 1606; Ambassades, I. 310-11. 
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suggestion of the Venetian ambassador himself; perhaps other 
changes made for the purpose of identification have disappeared 
in the play of Pericles as it has come down to us. 

Now the theory outlined above is, I am aware, incapable of 
demonstration. I am aware, too, that certain objections to such a 
theory will inevitably arise. It seems somewhat strange, for example, 
that neither Giustinian nor Boderie refers to this performance men- 
tioned by Guatz. If the play had diplomatic significance, then why 
this silence? We can only say that probably neither considered it 
of sufficient importance to his sovereign to be included in official 
dispatches, and that both ambassadors certainly did attend per- 
formances which had political or diplomatic significance but which 
are not mentioned in their reports. Again, no amount of warping, 
however vigorous, can make the story of Pericles as a whole analogous 
to the career of James I. It is not a question, however, whether the 
story as a whole is applicable to a succession of events in England, 
but a question whether one particular event in a play presented under 
special circumstances and at a particular time would assume a topical 
significance to a people eager to discern the topical element in the 
literature of the period. 

It may be said in this connection that the story of Daniel's 
Philotas as a whole bears no resemblance to the career of Essex, 
still the Ehzabethans "through the ignorance of the History," says 
the author, saw a resemblance between the two in various details. 
Hayward's life of Henry IV does not resemble as a whole the reign 
of Elizabeth, nevertheless when it appeared in 1599, the author, as 
a result of its suggestiveness in connection with this same Earl of 
Essex, was involved in serious trouble;' Shakespeare's Richard II 
contains no perceptible similarities as a whole to the events of Eng- 
lish history during the reign of EUzabeth, but when it was presented 
during the Essex agitation of 1601, the queen saw in Richard a 
portrait of herself; it is difficult to see how Fulke Greville's tragedy 
on Antony and Cleopatra could have been regarded as a topical 
play, nevertheless it was "sacrificed to the fire," we are informed, 
because the author feared that his treatment of the lovers might be 
suspected of touching upon "the vices in the present governors and 

> Letters of Chamberlain, Camden Soc., p. 48. 
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government." The story of Pericles, let me repeat, is as a whole 
radically different from the story of the reign of James I. In spite 
of this fact, however, is it unreasonable to believe that Giustinian, 
when he paid out more than twenty crowns for a performance of 
Pericles, had a definite diplomatic object in view and that this definite 
object was appreciated by the king and all those connected with 
the exportation of grain for the needs of the Republic ? 

T. S. Graves 
Tbinitt Coulege 
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